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THE STATE DEBTS. 


There is not a paper in the Union which, for the last six 
or eight years, has contained more sound political matter than 
the New York Evening Post. It is with the greater regret, 
therefore, that a democrat meets in that journal with an 
article which he thinks founded on error. An article which 
seems to me to be of this unstable character, on the subject 
of the State Debts, [am now reluctantly compelled to no- 
tice. The following is the article in question : 


WHAT Is TO BE DONE WiTtH StatE Dests?—The party which has 
recently triumphed in Pennsylvania and Maryland, has succeeded to an 
inheritance of trouble and debt. ‘The Whigs, when they happen to get 
into power, are like heirs enjoying under a bad title; they make the most 
of their opportunities, and spend and squander until nothing is left to the 
rightful possessor, when he has ousted them, but encumbrances and bad 
character. It is with a profligacy of this kind they have managed, when- 
ever they have had the power, to dispose, first, of the actual resources of 
the States, and second, of their credit for years to come. 

They appropriate the fruits of their extravagance, but leave to those who 
supplant them an aceumulation of debt, and the embarrassment of settling 
it. In Pennsylvania Saary land, for instance, something must instant- 
ly be done to maintain the honesty and integrity of their governments. 
Their debts have grown Soenormously, that no one seems inclined to trust 
them any further. 

The question, then, is, what is to bedone ? Three courses present them- 
selves, either of which, for the time, might prove effectual. First: it is 
possible a bargain might be formed with some of the banks, stipulating 
that, in consideration of a certain amount of money, the State will agree 
that they may carry on their affairs pretty much as they please. But as 
this plan would be atrociously corrupt, and has been resorted to before, 
without having been attended with the most complete success, we doubt 
whether it would find favor with a democratic legislature. 

A second course would be to disown the state debts altogether, to allow 
the public creditors, as the phrase is, to whistle for theix money. This has 
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been recommended in Illinois, Mississippi, and some of the other States ; 
but is liable to one or two pretty strong objections. It is not clear to all 
minds, that by refusing to fulfil its obligations with persons who acted in 
good faith, astate does | not] bring an irreparable dishonor on its faith ; itis not 
clear that the states, as principals, are [not] solemnly bound—as mueh so 
as an individual would be—by the open acts of its agents, ne matter how 
wicked or disastrous they might have been; and it is not clear that a nation 
which has been betrayed into folly, should not be forced to suffer all the 
consequences of its weakness, rather than be allowed to escape by hazard- 
ing its honor. We confess, that this last consideration has particularly 
impressed our minds. It has seemed to us, that the states which have run 
into debt, should be compelled to discharge it, both as a punishment for 
its errors, and as a means of instructing the people, into a knowledge of 
the nature and effects of the system that is fastened upon them. 

The third course, then, which may be pursued, is to pay the debts, by a 
direct taxation of the people. It will be an odious and oppressive mea- 
sure, one that will bring a reproach upon the party that undertakes it ; 
but it is the only one that is left. Unless the people utterly disclaim the 
debts, or continue them, with all the embarrassments connected with them, 
by the system of paltry and corrupt expedients, that has already made 
them what they are, taxation must be submitted to. But when it does 
come, let them discriminate between those whom circumstances compel 
to impose it, and those whose profligacy and corruption have rendered it 
necessary. It is not the physicians, who prescribe a disagreeable dose, 
but the wild and libidinous companions that have brought him to ruin, who 
receive the complaints and execrations of the patient. 

The error into which I think the Evening Post has fallen 
is twofold ; first, in considering a State bound for unauthor- 
ized acts of its agents; secondly, in considering that the 
people of one year have aright, through their representatives, 
to bind the people of the next year to the payment of a debt, 
contracted for a purpose of which they (the successors) may 
disapprove. 

To illustrate this matter, let me imagine a case. New 
Jersey is out of debt. Suppose the present legislature, in 
accordance with the known wishes of a majority of the peo- 
ple, should resolve to construct a splendid cordon of railroads 
throughout this State, and should borrow fifty millions of 
dollars for the purpose. Suppose, then, that before the next 
election of representatives one thousand individuals should 
come of age in the State, or come from other States, whose 
votes should change the majority, and elect representatives 
who should disapprove of the railroad project, and resolve 
to put a stop to it after half the money had been expended. 
Should the new majority be held morally bound to pay the 
loss on a speculation of which they had never approved? 

Should the new voters be subject to an annual tax, for life, 
to pay the interest on a debt contracted before their political 
birth, against their consent, and from which they could de- 
rive no benefit? And, should the immediate successors of 


the debt-contractors resolve not to be taxed to pay the inte- 
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rest of the debt, should ¢heir successors be still bound to pay 
accumulated interest and principal without limit? It appears 
to me that to maintain the affirmative of these propositions 
would be monstrously unjust, and yet they may be maintained, 
by fair inference, from the positions of the Evening Post. Is 
it not at open war with republican principles, with equal 
rights, that the people should be taxed against their consent, 
and without even a voice on the subject? Of what use or 
value would be the right of suffrage to voters who could be 
taxed for life by a legislature elected during their infancy ? 
What hazarding of honor would there be in men refusing to 
pay a debt which they had no voice in contracting, and from 
which they had received no equivalent? What justice would 
there bein punishing the sons for the errors of their fathers? 
Would not a perpetual tax be rather a harsh measure of ine 
struction? If the State were a perpetual and unchangeable 
body, the arguments of the Post would apply; but, as the 
State is annually losing and gaining members, it would not 
be just that the new should be debarred from amending the 
acts of the old, and made to pay for their extravagances. 
Let us now consider whether the creditors of the States 
are entitled to the sympathy which is manifested for them. 
Have they, in the first place, studied the nature of our go- 
vernment’? If they have, they must have discovered that it 
is a government of the people, and, therefore, that the au- 
thority of our legislators is limited to the period for which 
they are elected, that is, generally, for one year; and that 
even for this period their authority has two restrictions, na- 
tural right and the State constitution. ‘They ought to have 
considered that there is this difference between lending money 
toa monarchy and to a republic: the one is a government of 
might ; the other of right. In lending to a monarchy, they 
need not give themselves the trouble to inquire into the pur- 
poses for which the money is borrowed, or the right to bor- 
row ; all they need look to is the power of the borrower, for 
they ‘know it is the interest of such borrowers to pay, in or- 
der to ensure further accommodation. But republics have 
no such interest; on the contrary, it is their true policy not 
to borrow ; and this of itself is a strong motive of repudiation. 
If borrowing be carried to a certain extent, that is, beyond 
the ability of the creditor to pay the principal, a perpetual 
tax is imposed on all future generations, as in the case of the 
British national debt, and the debts of some of the Ameri- 
can States. If debts can be rightfully contracted, they can 
be contracted to this extent! Will any republican dare to 
say, that should the English people succeed in establisning a 
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republican government tomorrow, they would be bound to 
pay the national debt of the monarchy, a debt contracted by 
a small minority for the purpose of keeping the majority in 
dependance? If American legislators temporarily usurp 
power are the people any more bound by their acts than are 
the British people by the acts of their usurpers? If they are, 
it follows as a matter of course, that, could a State legisla- 
ture be induced to contract a loan for the purpose even of 
subverting the government, the people would be bound to re- 
pay that Joan! 

A republican government is invested with limited powers, 
and when it exceeds these its acts are void. Other States, 
oi individuals, therefore, who have dealings with a republi- 
can government, should have reference to the powers of the 
latter in concluding their bargains; and if avarice or other 
motive induce them to connive at a usurpation of power, they 
have no right to complain if republicans repudiate such usur- 
pation. Speculators run great risks for the chances of great 
profits. 

if I am right in my premises, therefore, it follows that the 
acts of a legislature are not binding aé al/ if contrary to na- 
tural or constitutional right; and that even if in accordance 
with these, they are binding only for one year, that is, for one 
political generation. 

That the people have sufféred their legislators to go on in 
a career of usurpation, contracting debts, creating privileged 
orders, and committing other outrages, does not alter the 
right of the matter at all with respect to any new generation. 
If a majority are ignorant, deluded, corrupt, or tyrannical, it 
is the duty of the minority to set them right as soon as pos- 
sible. 

What, then, is to be done with the State Debts? Simply 
this: let each State make a fair inventory of all that remains 
of the borrowed money, and of the value of all improvements 
effected by what has been expended ; then let the money be 
refunded and the improvements paid for, either at once or 
by instalments, without interest, as fast as the money can be 
raised by a direct tax. This is all that some of the States 
could do even if they were disposed to do more, and it is full 
as much as, if not more than, justice would sanction. 

It is not surprising that the entire Whig press should con- 
tend for the interest of British stockjobbers and the British 
system of Debts and Funds. The following, from the New 
York Tribune of the 13th ult., is a pretty fair specimen of 
their mode of argument on this subject : 

“The great danger is that the People, or the less reflecting and less 
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scrupulous portion of them, seeing men of ability who were never 
caught pocket picking gravely advocating repudiation, will not stop to 
investigate the matter, but jump at the conclusion that there must be some 
grounds for evading the debt or respectably dressed men would not pub- 
lish their shame by appearing openly as the advocates of such a course— 
and so they will glide, without examination, into the downward current. 
We fear the pretext so set up that the State Bonds were not issued accord- 
ing to law. has blinded a portion of the electors of Mississippi, broken in 
fortune and harassed by debt, and that these, added to the desperate, the 
reckless and the unprincipled, have given a temporary triumph to Repu- 
diation. 

‘* But it is not possible that this phrenzy shall continue. As with the 
‘New Court’ in Kentucky, those who countenanc or yield to it will in- 
fallibly be subjected to dishonor at home as wellas to the scorn of the wide 
world. It is just possible that Repudiation may secure a momentary as- 
cendancy in one or two States; but in the end it will be scouted with hor- 
ror; and we are confident that every dollar of the State Debt, even of 
Mississippi. will eventually be paid. And we are also confident that not 
one State, where the Debt was satisfactorily contracted, will ever counte- 
nance Repudiation. 

‘Under existing circumstances, that portion of the American press 
which is lending an active or tacit support to the cause of Repudiation is 
striking a deadly blow at the cause of Self-Government throughout the 
world. Itis playing, blindly @rwilfully, the game of the partisans of the 
banished Bourbons in France, Who are continually bribing and stimula- 
ting the Jacobins of that country to acts of violence, as ameans of further- 
ing their own ends. We believe the case is not materially different with 
the Herald of this city, which, in addition to the impulse derived from its 
manifest connection with stock-jobbing operations requiring a fall of State 
Stocks to ensure their success, appea. - be animated by an intense ha- 
tred of our Country and her Republicau institutions, and an ever-restless 
anxiety to subserve the cause of Despotism in Europe by holding our Peo- 
ple and institutions up to ridicule and abhorrence.” 


It is quite in keeping for those who claim all the charac- 
ter and all the decency to arrogate to themselves all the mo- 
rality also, and to stigmatize as immoral those who contend 
that the people should not be saddled with a debt against 
their consent. If it would be proper or useful to inquire in- 
to their private conduct, perhaps it would appear that they 
could not lay exclusive claim to all the morality. The Tri- 
bune is quite confident that the State debts will all eventu- 
ally be paid. I feel just as confident that the heaviest of 
them never will, and do not hesitate to avow that they never 
ought to be paid by the people, except in the manner above 
proposed. 

It is a singular argument of the Tribune that the Repudi- 
ation of these debts is calculated to strike ‘‘a deadly blow 
at the cause of Self-Government.” Nothing, I think, could 
be better calculated to destroy Self-Government than to con- 
tend that under that system as well as under a monarchy, 
the people might be taxed without their consent for purposes 
of which they might disapprove. 
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The Tribune’s charge against the Herald, of ‘connection 
with stockjobbing operations,” is rendered plausible by the 
fact that the Herald of the same day on which the Tribune 
makes the charge, comes out in direct opposition to its article 
of the day previous, condemning Repudiation as loudly as 
the Tribune, and out-Sidneying ‘‘ Sidney,” by its advocacy 
of Consolidation. It proposes to * call a Convention of the 
** States, remodel the Constitution, and give all power to 
** Congress; break up the entire State Bank system,* take 
‘all works of internal improvement, provide for all the debts 
‘‘of the States, and erect a magnificent central government, 
‘‘ with power to assume all losses, and control the most re- 
‘‘mote points of the Union!” Were this the single proposi- 
tion of the Herald, it would be of little consequence, as I do 
not apprehend that a paper which says one thing one day 
and the reverse the next, can carry much weight; but there 
is too much reason to believe that the opinions of Messrs. 
‘¢ Sidney” and Bennett are those of all the leading Whig 
editors. 

After what I have said, I shall perhaps be asked, if I 
would prohibit a free State from contracting a debt in any 
case? I would allow government no power to contract a 
debt except for purposes which would without doubt be ap- 
proved of by those who would be called upon to pay ihe debt, 
and I can imagine no such a purpose except, perhaps, the 
defence of the countrys By no means do I think a debt 
should be incurred for Internal Improvements, or, above all, 
for the establishment of Banks. We have certainly receiv- 
ed enough from our ancestors to compensate us for what may 
remain to posterity of any improvement we may think pro- 
per to make for our own benefit. Besides, if we tax our- 
selves as we go along for our improvements, we shall be more 
careful to see that they are worth the money, than if we 
adopt the questionable (though certainly convenient) method 
of transferring our debts to posterity. What would be 
thought of the father, by the son who should findhis paternal 
inheritance burthened with debts of which he could not more 
than pay the interest, contracted for fancy decorations of the 
property which he would gladly have dispensed with could 
he have had them for nothing 

The recent elections in Mississippi turned entirely on the 
question of the State Debts, and it 1s stated that it has result- 
ed in the complete success of the Repudiation or Anti-Bond 


* Congress has power now, by the Constitution, to “break up the entire 
State Bank system,” and I should be glad to see it exercised. 
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party. Maryland, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and others of the 
deeply indebted States will undoubtedly follow suit, and the 
result I trust will be, A GRAND FINALE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT CREDIT SYSTEM. 

That result is, unquestionably, apprehended by the Ame- 
rican allies of the British Fundmongers, and there is little 
doubt that they will endeavor to avert such a catastrophe by 
pushing their scheme for an Assumption of the State Debts 
by the General Government. The struggle.will be desperate, 
but I have Jittle doubt of the result. New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and North Carolina, who have none of these debts, and the 
States who have small debts, will hardly consent to be taxed 
for the immense indebtedness of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ohio, Indiana, 
and illinois. If it is not just that the people of the indebted 
States even should pay the debts contracted in their name, 
it can hardly be expected that the people of the other States 
will consent to be taxed for such a purpose. So well are the 
Fundmongers aware of this, that they will not bring forward 
the naked proposition of Assumption. They will gild the 
nauseous pill, they will endeavor to effect their purpose by 
sonie such base, indirect contrivance as the Land Distribu- 
tion Bill. Confusion to their traitorous designs ! 

G. H. E. 


- 
—. “we 


FREE TRADE. 


Some papers that I could mention spend a great deal of 
time in advocating, and that with much ability and with ar- 
guments unanswerable, the doctrine of Free Trade; yet 
these same papers say nothing about the Equal Right to 
Land. Of this f do not complain; because they have not, 
probably, turned their attention to one subject, while the 
other has received, perhaps, more than its due consideration. 
I fully coincide with these papers in all they say about the 
benefits of Free Trade; but [ think they are putting the 
cart before the horse. 

If a dozen men, with their wives and children, should be 
thrown on an island without the means of escape ; and in- 
stead of occupying the land in common, or of dividing the 
island among them, or, for greater convenience, allotting to 
each a certain equal portion, leaving the remainder for their 
children on their coming of age and their descendants, should 
consider the land as property, and, commencing a trade 
among themselves, should buy and sell the land as well as 
its produce ; aad if, ultimately, this trade in land should 
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throw the whole island into the possession of a small part of 
its population, who should claim and exercise the power to 
exclude the mass from the right of cultivating the earth for 
a subsistence except upon such terms as they might find it to 
their interest to dictate, thereby causing some to labor for a 
scanty pittance, that they (the few) might enjoy, without la- 
bor, in abundance, and denying others the right to labor at 
all, preferring to support them in jails and poor houses; in 
this state of things, which of these two political questions 
ought most to occupy the attention of the mass of the peo- 
ple? Whether they should have free trade with some other 
people? or, Whether they should resume their equal right 
to cultivate the earth to obtain the means of trade? 
G. H. E. 


sauna 
NEW CONSTITUTIONAL FEATURES. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says, ‘*‘ Some new features have 
been embraced in the Constitution recently adopted by the 
Convention in Rhode Island, and will probably be submitted 
to vote. It provides that the General Assembly under it 
shall have no power to incur State debts to an amount ex- 
ceeding fifty thousand dollars, except in the time of war, or 
in case of invasion, without the express consent of the peo- 
ple. When any act to incorporate a Bank shall pass the 
two Houses of the General Assembly, it shall be referred to 
the electors for their consideration at the next annual elec- 
tion, or some other day, with printed tickets, containing the 
question, shall said bank be granted or not? All grants of 
incorporation to be subject to future acts of the General As- 
sembly, in amendment or repeal thereof, or in any wise af- 
fecting the same.” 

Instead of the provision respecting Banks, the Constitu- 
tion ought to prohibit privileged corporations altogether, for 
even a majority of the people have no right to authorise 
legislative privileges. Aside from the error in principle of 
this provision, however, I am well satisfied with it, being 
fully convinced that, after due deliberation, the votes of a 
majority of the people could never be obtained in favor of a 
Bank. 

As to the right to repeal acts of incorporation, or any oth- 
er legislative act, it isa right that the people ought not to 
part with if they could, and could not if. they would. No 
legislative act can be binding for a longer period than the 
next election after its enactment, that is, for one year ; for 
then there is a new generation with political rights, which 
rights they cannot exercise if restrained by acts of their pre- 
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decessors. Nor is a legislative act binding even for one year 
if contrary to natural or constitutional rights, but is then a 
usurpation, and, if sanctioned by a majority, ought to be re- 
sisted by the minority in the way that to them may seem 
best. G. H. E. 


———_— = 


STATE PRISON MONOPOLY. 


I have lately perused a very able report on this subject by 
Mr. John Commerford, Chairman of a Committee of a Con- 
vention held at Albany on the Ist and 2d of September last, 
in which the legislative reports of the New York legislative 
committees of the last session on this subject are most un- 
mercifully cut up, and the system of employing the convicts 
at mechanical trades for the manufacture of articles to be 
sold in competition with the productions of free mechanics 
shown to be, what it has long been known to be, a most im- 
politic and iniquitous system. Of necessity, the convicts 
cannot be employed at farming or at any of the professions, 
and therefore the whole burden of convict competition is 
most unjustly made to fall upon the mechanics. This subject 
was fully discussed in the columnsof the Man andthe Work- 
ing Man’s Advocate, in 1834-5. 

It is said that there are nearly 2000 convicts employed at 
mechanical trades in the State Prisons of New York, and 
that the number is gradually increasing. Think of this, 
philanthropists, and say, if it does not indicate a state of 
things that demands a remedy! ‘Think of this, theologians, 
and say if this immense array of criminals is all caused by 
innate depravity ! 

What is the remedy for this unnatural oppression of me- 
chanics? ‘To keep 2000 convicts inidleness? Better this, 
by far, than the present system. But the true remedy, and 
the only remedy that will prevent the necessity of more pri- 
sons and empty the present ones; the just remedy is, by 
some equitablé proeess, to restrict the quantity of land that 
any one man shall hold to 50, 80, or 100 acres, and thus fur- 
nish free access to the soil to all who cannot otherwise find 
profitable employment. 

The people’s Democratic Guide, not perceiving the true 
remedy for this evil, proposes that the proceeds of the con- 
vict labor shall be sent to a market out of the United States ! 
Are not the rights of foreign mechanics as dear to them as 
ours are tous? Surely this proposal has not been duly con- 
sidered. ‘lhe true remedy, f repeat, is to abolish the mono- 
poly of land, which is the parent of the State Prison and 
almost every other monopoly. G. H. E. 
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THE BRITISH SYSTEM. 
Look on this picture ! 


“From Chester we rede to Eaton Hall, the residence of the Marquis of 
Westminster, (the Grovesnor family,) esteemed one of the ‘ Lions’ of the 
kingdom. Passing the Dee, at Grovesnor bridge, just beyond the walls of 
the city, we entered through a handsome Lodge, the broad gravelled ave- 
nue leading through the grounds, three miles to the Hall—the whole way 
as level as a floor and perfectly smooth and clean, with a broad green lawn 
spreading out on each side to a thick wood—reaching a second Lodge the 
park epened before us, luxuriant in the deep green of England, intersper- 
sed with clumps of trees, and filled with cattle, horses and deer. The Hall 
is concealed by foliage until closely approached, and its level position is 
disadvantageous. It is, however, a magnificent edifice, consisting of a 
centre three stories high, with octangular turrets, and two wings, connect- 
ed with the main building by intermediate towers, with a splendid portico 
in front, under which the carriage-way winds to the great flight of steps by 
which the Hallis entered. {It is built of a light yellowish free stone, now 
somewhat dark and much discolored, in the pointed Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and ornamented with a profusion of carving. In front is a circular 
lawn, and the gateway toward Wreham; in the rear are extensive lawns 
and flower gardens, richly ornamented with shrubbery—trees, curious 
temples, statuary, and winding walks stretching down to a fine sheet of 
water from the Dee. Beyond these are the vegetable gardens, fruiteries 
and hot houses, where every luxury which nature, aided by art, can fur- 
nish, is produced in profusion—peaches, grapes, oranges, lemons, figs, 
pine apples, melons, and apricots are growing here most abundantly by 
the aid of artificial heat. ‘The garden is managed by a head gardener and 
forty-eight assistants—and about one hundred persons are kept daily at 
work upon the grounds belonging to the Hall. All the farm land of the 
estate, about 11,000 acres, is under rent to tenants. 

‘The interior of the Hall corresponds, or rather exceeds, the munifi- 
cence displayed without. ‘The principal entrance is into a large hall 
through massive bronzed doors—above is a vaulted ceiling of exquisite 
carving, below, a floor of the purest marble. At the end of the Hall a 
screen of five arches supports a gallery connecting the bed chambers of 
the north and south sides of the house which are separated by the eleva- 
tion of the Hall. Under this gallery two open arches conduct, on one side 
to the great staircase, on the other tothe Chapel ; and opposite to this is the 
state bed room, dressing room, &c., for the king or queen. We spent an 
hour rambling through the saloons, dining rooms, drawing rooms, bed 
rooms and library : ; and examining the profusion of costly furniture, carv- 
ing, gilding, windows of stained glass, polished oak flogfs—there are no 
carpets—and pictures, of the last, however, there are very many— 
the principal collection having been removed to the London residence of 
the family. These noble mansions are always deserted by their owners 
in the fall, or early in the winter, for a Londou residence, and from that 
time, until their return in July or August, are freely open to visitors, who 
are shown through the rooms from kitchen to garret if they wish, and 
through all the grounds, by attendants, as a business transaction. ‘The 
fees at Eaton Hall, I mention it as a sample, are just five shillings ster- 
ling.”"—Correspondence of the Trenton Emporium. 


And then on this!!! 


‘*Mr. Sharman Crawford, member for Rochdale, endeavored to im- 
press upon Sir Robert the necessity of bringing forward some imme- 
diate measure of relief for the working population, and in support of 
his entreaty he made the following truly thrilling statement as to the 
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condition of the manufacturing people of the town which he represent- 


ed: SS 
136 families lived upon, per head, per week, 6! 
219 do do do 10 1-2 
508 do do do 1 
1,855 do do do k« G 
1,500 do do do 1 9 
812 do do do _. 2 


Total visited, 5,242—five-sixths of whom had hardly a blanket—85 
families were without a blanket—and 47 families slept on chaff beds 
and wood shavings.”’—Extract from a speech in Parliament. 


Five shillings sterling for looking at a rich man’s palace, 
while a poor man is getting from sixpence to two shillings a 
week to find himself in food, clothing, and shelter! A gravel- 
led avenue of three miles in length, skirted by broad green 
lawns and thick woods, leading to the dwelling of the owner 
of eleven thousand acres, while thousands of families are 
cooped up in what is called a manufacturing town, in the gar- 
rets and cellars of other men, at whose option they may be 
turned into the street!! ‘Curious temples,” ‘‘statuary,”’ 
‘‘winding walks,’ ‘ fruiteries, and hot houses,” for the 


drones ; beds of ‘‘ chaff” and ‘ wood shavings” for the hard 
2 ? 
working men!!! 
The second picture above given is not a solitary one. By 


the following it will be seen that the British cities are but 
vast receptacles of human suffering : 


Tue Eneutsu Poor.—The following facts, respecting the condition of 
the working classes and acknowledged paupers in England, require no 
comment. They are extracted from the last report of the English 
Register-General. The condition of the working classes in many of 
the large towns is really lamentable. At Liverpool, there are 7862 
cellars described in the report as ‘dark, damp, dirty, and ill ventila- 
ted,’’ in which live 39,300 of the working people; there are also 2270 
courts; in which from two to six families reside, and few of these 
courts have more than one outlet. In Manchester, of 123,232 working 
people, 14,960 live in cellars. In Bury, one third of the working 
classes are so poorly off that in 772 houses, one bed served four per- 
sons; in 207, one bed for five, and in 78, one bed for six! In Bristol, 
forty-six per cent. of the working classes have but one room for a 
family. Leeds is a very poor and unhealthy place; of 17,800 houses, 
13,600 are under 10/. rent. In Glasgow, the amount of wretchedness 
and disease is alarmingly great. In 1837, 21,800 persons had fever 
in that city, which has a population of something like 250,000. With 
regard to paupersin London, it is observed that the whole number of 
persons in London districts, who received in and out door parochial 
relief for the year ending March, 1838, was 77,186; of these, 13,972 
suffered with fever, 7017 from synachus, 5692 from typhus. In the 
Parish of St. George, the Martyr, 1276 cases of fever occurred among 
1467 paupers, leaving only 191 unattacked.—Boston Post. 


But this is not all! One item of late intelligence from 
England is, that ‘“‘in one manufacturing district there are 
400,000 of the Queen’s subjects, without work, in a state 
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every hour verging nearer starvation, without the remotest 
prospect of relief.” 

In connection with the above the following extract will not 
be out of place: 


British Liserty.—From W. L. Mackenie’s Volunteer. (published 
weekly at Rochester, N. Y., price $2 per annum,) we collect the follow- 
ing facts relative to the representation and right of suffrage in Great 
Britain : 

117,500 voters living in twelve cities elect 26 members of parliament. 

113,775 voters living in one hundred and ninety-four boroughs or villa- 
ges, elect 283 members. 

180,603 voters elect 347 members of parliament, being a majority of the 
body which makes laws for 26,000,000 of people. 

It would be instructive to know how many of the voters are working 
men, and how many are in some shape receiving direct personal benefit 
from the government. We might then understand why a system of go- 
vernment is persisted in which takes from labor the bread it earns, and has 
made one sixth of the population paupers.—Kendall’s Expositor. 

Such is the British System, a system founded on the mo- 
nopoly of the land by the few. Such, inevitably, would be 
the American System, were the land to continue a matter of 
merchandize. Our country ought to increase in prosperity, 
and the condition of the laborer ought to be bettered, by the 
increase of the population; but the reverse is the case, and 
even now pictures of the condition of the American people 
might be drawn, which would not widely contrast with those 
which are the fruits of the British System. 

‘¢ What of liberty has the English artizan to boast? He 
has not even the liberty to labor—the liberty to eat the bread 
of toil. England is no country of liberty. The slave who 
sets his foot upon her shore is free—to starve. Does he ask 
bread, he is told to earn it. When he asks for labor, there 
is none to be had.” If he wants to cultivate the earth for 
his subsistence, the rich man wants it for his parks, his game, 
and his pleasure grounds, and he excludes the laborer by 
virtue of a few scrawls of the pen on a piece of musty parch- 
ment! And this in a country which boasts of its laws and 
its religion! If Americans would save their children from a 
similar fate, let them say to their representatives, Repeal the 
Land Distribution Bill, and lay out the lands in lots ag the ex- 
clusive use for ever of actual settlers. G. H. E. 


_— 
—> 





WHIG FRAUDS. 
It is rendered morally certain by the recent election results, 
that the people were most stupendously defrauded by pipe- 
laying at elections of last year. He who doubts now that 
* British gold” was at the bottom of those frauds, must be 
a most incorrigible sceptic. By the term British gold, I do 
not mean the gold of the British government, but that of a 
more dangerous body, British stock jobbers. G. H. E. 
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(Fromjthe Working Man’s Advocate of May 16, 1835.) 
PUBLIC LANDS AND TITLES, 

Mr. Evans—Your observations on the subject of the 
Trades’ Union, in your paper of the 4th instant, in which you 
say, ‘‘ The ‘Trades’ Union is perfectly justifiable, under pre- 
sent circumstances, that is, while the monopoly of the land 
exists. Let the public land be, as it ought to be, as free as 
the air or the water, instead of being made an article of mer- 
chandise for the benefit of speculators,’’ have induced me to 
send you the following remarks on the subject of the titles to 
lands. 

In England, and all that part of Europe over which the 
Roman conquest extended, the title to land was alodial or 
free ; but as the Roman government declined, England was 
overrun by a number of tribes, or nations, from the north, 
and its lands parcelled out by their chieftains or kings amongst 
their followers. Their allotments were termed, “ feoda, 
feuds, fiefs or fees; which last appellation in the northern 
languages signifies a conditional stipend or reward. Rewards 
and stipends they evidently were, and the condition annexed 
to them was that the possessor should do service faithfully 
both at home and in wars, to him by whom they were 
given.” 

At first, these allotments or feuds were held at the will of 
the lord, they were afterwards granted for a certain number 
of years, then extended to the lifetime of the possessor, and 
finally became hereditary in families. From a military, the 
feodal system of England has now become changed to that 
of a civil establishment, and is the basis on which the aris- 
tocracy of that government is founded. 

The fundamental maxims of English tenure is, ‘‘ That 
the king is the universal lord and original proprietor of all 
the lands in the kingdom, and that no man doth or can pos- 
sess any part of it, but what has mediately or immediately 
been derived as a gift from him, to be held upon feodal ser- 
vices ;’’ this however is treated as a fiction of law. The titles 
to the lands in this country were at first derived from the 
same source, but have undergone some modifications since 
our separation from the government of Great Britain, and 
the establishment of the United States Constitution. The 
laws of primogeniture, and of entailment, have been abolish- 
ed, as incompatible with the principles of free government 
and the equal rights of the citizen. The public domain is 
now vested in the government of the United States, as the 
organ of the people, from whence all power, as well as all 
title to the gifts of an all bountiful Providence, is derived. 
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‘‘ There is nothing,” says Sir William Blackstone, ‘‘ which 
so generally strikes the imagination, and engages the affec- 
tions of mankind, as the right of property ; or the sole and 
despotic dominion which one man claims and exercises over 
the external things of the world, in total exclusion of the 
right of any other individual in the universe. And yet there 
are very few that will give themselves the trouble to consider 
the origin and foundation of this right. Pleased as we are 
with the possession, we seem afraid to look back to the means 
by which it was acquired, as if fearful of some defect in our 
title; or at least, we rest satisfied with the decision of the 
laws in our favor, without examining the reason or authority 
upon which those laws have been built. We think it enough 
that our title is derived by the grant of the former proprie- 
tor, by descent from our ancestors, or by the last will and 
testament of the dying owner; not caring to reflect that (ac~ 
curately and strictly speaking) there is no foundation in na- 
ture or in natural law, why a set of words upon parchment 
should convey the dominion of land; why the son should 
have a right to exclude his fellow creatures from a determi- 
nate spot of ground, because his father had done so before 
him ; or why the occupyer of a particular field, when lying 
on his death bed, and no longer able to maintain possession, 
should be entitled to tell the rest of the world which of them 
should enjoy it after him.”” ‘These enquiries shall form the 
subject of some further extracts and observations by 

A LANDHOLDER. 


Tue Printer.—Many men who have acquired great fame and celebri- 
ty in the world, began their career as Printers. Sir William Blackstone, 
the learned coinmentator on Laws, was a Printer by trade. King George 
III. learned the art, and frequently set type after he ascended the throne of 
England. We scarcely need mention Franklin, for it is well known to 
all who are familiar with his name, that he wasa Printer. Alexander 
Campbell, the greatest Theologian that ever lived, isa Printer. Gen- 
tlemen of the * Craft,’’ these are gratifying facts ; but let us not be con- 
tent that they alone be held up to the credit of the profession-—let us honor 
ourselves, and do all we canto keep up, and elevate still higher, the cha- 
racter of our beautiful art. 


_ 
_—— 


Tue Dirrerence.—The man in whom no trust is placed, that steals 
a pair of breeches or brogans, is a felon. He in whom unbounded 
confidence is placed, that steals thousands of dollars, is only a defaulter. 
How copious is the English language in its epithets, and how appro- 
priate is their application ! 








~~ 


A Goop Onr.—A prominent Democrat in Washington, asked an 
equally prominent Whig, in a good humored way—‘ How are you 
getting along nowadays?’ ‘I can hardly tell,” said the Whig, “for 
the Lord has got our President, the Locos our Vice President, and § 
believe the devil will have the rest of us!” 
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DEBTS OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 





THE FOLLOWING TABLE EXBIBITS, 


1. The stock debts of the several States up to 1838, as presented in the report of the 
Comptroller of the State of New York, for 1839. 

2. ‘Lhe total amount of the stock debt of each and all the States at the close of 
1840. 

3. The domestic debt of each State, other than the debt created by an issue of stock 
or bounds. 

4. The total amount of the indebtedness of each State, not including the debts oc- 
casioned by the deposit of the surplus _ the United States. 















































(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Amount is-| Actual stock Total debt at 
STATES. sued up to | debt at close | close of 
1838 of 1840. | Other debts. 1810. 
Maine, - - - - $554,976; $1,641,027) $37,340; $1,678,367 
New Hampshire has no debt, 
Vermont has no debt, | | 
Massachusetts, : ° 4,290,000, 6,149,137 5,149,137 
Rhode Island has no debt, | 
Connecticut has no debt, | 
New York, : ae... — —- 10,456,152) = 20,165,254) 20,165 ,254 
New Jersey has no stock debt, | 83 ,283 83,2833 
Pennsylvania, - - | 24,140,003) 34,101,014) 622,247; 34 723,261 
Maryland, - - - | 8,591,980) 15,109,026) 15,109,026 
Delaware has no debt, | 
Virginia, — 4,129,70:) 6,857,161 6,857,161 
North Carolina has no debt, | 
South Carolina, | * 5,753,770 3,764,734 3,764,734 
Georgia, - - | 500,000 500,000 
Alabama, : - / 10,809,000! 10,859,556 10,859,556 
Mississippi, - - 7,000,000 | *12,000,000 400,000! 12,400,000 
Louisiana, . . 19,735,000} 19,735,000 850,000}  20,585.009 
‘Tennessee, - - 789,166 1,789,166 1,789, 166 
Kentucky, - . 3,185,000 4,635,000 30,000| 4,665,000 
Ch. : 6,101,000] 14,460,512 348,964| 14,809,476 
Indiana, - - 5,438,000; 12,841,000 826,433 13,667,433 
Illinois, - . | 5,479,000' 12,260,000 1,205,622} 13,465,682 
M issouri, - - 2,500,000 2,500,000 429 557 2,929 ,557 
Michigan, . - 1,840,000' 5,611,000 400,010} 6,011,000 
Arkansas, - - 3,000,000 13,660,000 95,362 3,755,362 
Florida, - - 3,900,000 3,900,006 
Bistrict of Columbia, 1,500,000 1,500,000 
$ 123,763,747! $193 038,587! $5,328 868! $198,367,455 
Debts of the States for the U. S. surplus money deposited with them, 28,101 ,644 
$226,469,099 
DEBTS OF CITIES.—New York, . ‘ ° $9,663,269 ' 
Boston, . : : 1,698,232 
Philadelphia, . - : 2,495,400 
Baltimore, . : ; . 4,680,870 
Albany, . ° ‘ ° ~ 695,532 
Troy, . . ° ° ‘ 361,000 
Cincinnati, . ° , . 860,000 
New Orleans,} ‘ ; . 1,758,180 
Mobile,t crete: aes 518,000 
Charleston,t . ‘ ‘ . 1,142,358 
Total of City Debts, _— 23,867,841 
Total of State and City debts, ‘ : : . ‘ , ‘ $250 336,940 





* Five millions of this sum issued to Union Bank but not negotiated. 
t Sum issued to bank, of which $981,000 is unsold. 
t New York Herald. 


New York Evening Post. 





pp 


AnotHer Bank Exptosion.—A letter from Circleville to the editor 
of the Ohio Statesman, says the new Bank at Circleville has explod- 
ed and made an assignment of its assets. There is a good deal of ex- 
citement consequent upon this explosion. Please add another to your 
list of broken swindling shops. Several other explosions have occurred. 
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(> In a letter giving an account of the election in Missis 


sippi, Gov. McNutt says, ‘ J firmly believe that four fifths of 
the people of this State prefer going to war to paying the bonds.” 
The Anti-Bond men have a majority of two thirds in each 
branch of the Legislature. 


(4 In the South Carolina Legislature, Judge Huger in-_ 
troduced a bill in the Senate to reject the money offered the” 
State under Mr. Clay’s Distribution Bill. A move worthy 
of imitation. 


Mr. Epirror—lIn reply to your advertisement for a new 
name for the Whigs, | beg to offer ‘‘ The Assignat Party.” 
This title was suggested by the perusal of a History of 
Paper Money in France, by C. J. Ingersol, in Gouge’s Jour- 
nal of Banking. I hope it will suit. Q. 





i 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


I cannot, as yet, promise to publish the Radical ofiener than onee a 
month the coming year. Monthly, however, I shall certainly issue it as 
heretofore, unless some insuperable accident should occur. Those who 
wish to continue their subscriptions, therefore, and who have not paid in 
advance, will remit accordingly, before the end of the present year, as I 
shall adhere strictly to payment in advance. 

The present volume can be furnished to any number of new subscribers, 
stitched and covered, at the subscription price, in which manner it can be 
sent for the usual postage; thatis, any where in the state 12 cents; out 
of the state, if over 100 miles, 18 cents, for the 12 numbers. 

By a decision of the Postmaster General, Postmasters are authorized to 
frank \etters containing money to publishers of newspapers or periodicals, 
provided the contents of the letters (which must be brief and to the point) 
are showntothem. Specie can be thus forwarded. 

Postmasters or others who will collect and remit the money for five 
subscribers, shall receive a sixth copy for their trouble. 

An Index and Title Page to the present volume will accompany the 


next number. G. He E. 
a 


{(>> The Radical will be delivered to subscribers in New York by Mr. 
James A. Pyne, 127 Cherry street. 


Tue Rapicat is published by Georex H. 
Evans, Granville, Middletown, N. J., to 
whom all communications must be address- 
ed, postage free. Price 50 cents for 12 num- 
bers. Post Masters authorized to act as a- 
gents. Sold in New York by Johu Windt, 
99 Reade street; John Morrison, c. Chat- 
ham and Roosevelt sts.; James A. Pyne, 127 
Cherry st.; Warden Hayward, 89 Division 





SEFUL WORKS, PUBLISH- 
ed and for sale by Georer H. Evans, 
Granville, Middletown, N. J. Price 


The Political writings of Thomas Paine, 
Secretary to the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs in the American Revolution. 
A new edition, the most coniplete ever 
published. and containing nearly 200 
pages more than any former edition. 


2 vols. 8vo. $3 50 
PAMPHLETS. 


Rural Code of Hayti. With Letters 
from that Republic, by a Southern 
Planter 

The True Mode of Protecting Domestic 
Industry—by Clinton Roosevelt. 


13 





st.; Elton, 18 Division, 104 Nassau, and at 

Axford’s News Office, Bowery. 

Advertisements of useful matiers will be 
inserted, (not to exceed two pages,) if paid for 
in advance at the rate of 5cents a line for each 
insertion. The number of lines can be caleu- 
lated by counting the words and comparing 


9{ them with the printed advertisements. — 











